6. Mahayana Literature 

So far we have been looking in the origin of the Mahayana, which is a comparison 
between the Theravada tradition and the historical background of the Mahayana. I 
think this is worth doing especially for those, who came from the Theravada 
background. It is important that you understand the linkage, the connection 
between the Theravada tradition and the Mahayana tradition. But, from now on, we 
will direct our attention to the Mahayana tradition. And first of all, we will look at the 
Mahayana literature. Of course, it won't be possible for us to look at all the 
Mahayana literature, because of its vastness. There are great many Mahayana texts. 
So I have selected three principal texts, which we will study. The three texts, which I 
have selected, are: 

the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika Sutra), 

the Heart Sutra or the Heart of Wisdom Sutra (Prajnapdramitd-hrdaya Sutra) 
and 

the Descent to Lanka Sutra (Lahkdvatdra Sutra). 
We will also be looking into some excerpts from the Diamond Sutra (Vajracchedikd 
Sutra) that belongs to the Perfection of Wisdom Discourse (Prajhdpdramitd Sutra) 
literature. 

§ 1. Transitional Texts 

I want to begin by pointing out that there are many Mahayana Sutras. They are 
primarily of two varieties. There are number of texts of what we call transitional texts, 
which are not precisely Mahayana texts but what we may call bridging texts, the 
texts that bridge the Theravada tradition or the HTnayana or the Abhidharmika 
tradition with the Mahayana tradition. It is interesting that earlier there were several 
questions came up about the schools. Is this school a HTnayana/Abhidharmika 
school or a Mahayana school and so on. The fact is that in order to classify a school 
as HTnayana or Mahayana you have to link something. You have to draw some 
artificial boundary. Certainly, there are Mahayana tendencies in the Mahasaiighika 
schools. There are Mahayana tendencies in the Sarvastivada School. There are some 
suggestions that some Mahayana ideas are present in the Vatslputrlya doctrine. 
Similarly, there are some Mahayana attitudes in the Sautrantika school. But we don't 
call/consider them as Mahayana schools per se. We don't call these schools full- 
fledged Mahayana schools. They are transitional schools. They are the schools that 
bridge the gap between the Sthaviravada/Theravada and the full-fledged Mahayana 
schools. They formed as the stepping-stone, if you like, for a full fledged Mahayana. 
So the point is to remember that we don't all of a sudden have a transition from day 
to night or from night to day. It isn't like crossing a straight line. You don't have 
suddenly full-fledged Mahayana. You cannot draw a single line between Theravada 
on the one hand and the Mahayana on the other hand. There are intermediate 
stages of development. That's what I was trying to do in my last lecture, to talk 
about the intermediate steps; the development took place between the conservative 
position of the Sthaviravadins and the Mahayana position. 
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Now, we come to talk about Mahayana itself. And even here we have texts that we 
can refer as transitional texts, the texts like Lalitavistara and Mahavastu, which 
belonged to the Mahasaiighika and their satellite schools. Because Mahasaiighika 
was also not a single school, it was a collection of schools. I am not going to prolong 
or to elaborate the discussion of the transitional schools and the transitional texts for 
too long, because I want to get on to the real subject of this course, that is, the basic 
doctrines of the Mahayana. I think we have done enough, in a way, of bridge 
building, we have done enough in showing how there was an evolution and 
development of Mahayana side by side the evolution and development of Theravada 
school. So we don't need to do any more of that. 

§ 2. Numerous Mahayana Sutras 

The fact is that there are many Mahayana Sutras. The three that I have selected to 
study in some depth are important and they are representative of the Mahayana 
teachings. But in addition to those three there are many important Mahayana Sutras. 
For example, 

Sutras like Ratnakuta Sutra is a very important early Mahayana text. In fact, it 
is a collection of some forty short Sutras and contains a lot of important 
fundamental doctrines of the Mahayana. 

Then, there are texts like the Samddhirdja Sutra, a text on Emptiness. It falls in 
the category of the texts like the Perfection of Wisdom, which teaches 
Emptiness. 

Then we have texts like the Vimalaklrtinirdesa, which is a delightful text, a 
beautiful text. We have, in fact, two complete translation of this text in 
English. There is one translation from Chinese by Charles Luk and another 
from Tibetan by Robert Thurman. The text is in many ways very similar to the 
Lotus Sutra. The Vimalaklrtinirdesa describes and extols the figure of a 
householder Bodhisattva. This is one of the characteristics of the Mahayana. 
Although the monks and monastic community continued to be important in 
the Mahayana, they are not exclusively important. The figure of the 
householder Bodhisattva became very important in the Mahayana. This 
figure is the center of the Vimalaklrtinirdesa. In fact, VimalakTrti was the name 
of a highly matured householder Bodhisattva endowed with many 
extraordinary powers. 

The text like Dasabhumika talks about the ten stages of the Bodhisattva path, 
the ten stages leading to Buddhahood. Just as there are four stages to attain 
Arhatship, i.e., the stream winner, the once returner, the never returner and 
the Arhat in the Theravada tradition. Similarly, in the Mahayana tradition we 
have ten stages on the path to Buddhahood. So the Dasabhumika treats that 
aspect of the Mahayana tradition. Unfortunately, I don't think we have an 
English translation of this Sutra yet. 

Then we have text like Sandhinirmocana, which is a text that bridges the gap 
between the texts that teach 'Mind', the importance of the mind, the primacy 
of the mind and the texts that teach 'Emptiness.' 

2.1. Three Categories 

I should say at this point that the Mahayana Sutras tend to fall into three categories. 
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One being a general description of the Mahayana practices and the attitude 

of the Mahayana that deals with the career of the Bodhisattva, or deals with 

issues like the nature of the Buddha and so forth. 

Those Sutras of the second category deal with Emptiness {sunyatd) and 

in the third category we have those Sutras that deal with Mind-Only 

(GYfamafra/Consciousness-Only) doctrine that teaches about the primacy of 

consciousness. 

So, these are the three categories of the Mahayana Sutras. My selection of the 
Saddharmapundarika, the Prajhdpdramitdhrdaya and the Larikdvatara reflect these 
three categories of the Mahayana Sutras. 

Saddharmapundarika Sutra is generally about the Mahayana doctrines. It is 
about the nature of the Buddha, the way that the Buddha operates to teach 
living beings and so forth. 

The Heart Sutra, the Prajhdpdramitdhrdaya Sutra and the Diamond Sutra deal 
with the Emptiness and 

the Lahkavatara Sutra deals with the importance of the mind, the nature of 
consciousness. 

All these Mahayana texts are composed in Sanskrit or in mixed Sanskrit. These texts 
are generally referred as the Vaipulya Sutras (Extensive Sutras), because they are very 
large and voluminous. The Heart Sutra is an exception to these, because the Heart 
Sutra is very short. The Heart Sutra is a kind of abridgement or condensation of the 
Perfection of Wisdom Sutras, which are longer. We have, in fact, the Perfection of 
Wisdom Sutras that are very long. 

§ 3. Generable Feature of Mahayana Literature 

3.1. Parables and Similes in Sutras 

Now I am going to talk about the parables of the Mahayana Sutras. In addition to 
being very voluminous, the Mahayana Sutras make extensive use of parables and 
similes. We have already seen in the Theravada texts, parables and similes are very 
important. In our last class we have come across several parables taken from the 
Theravada texts. We have come across with the parable of water-snake, the parable 
of the raft, the parable of blind men and the elephant and the parable of the 
wounded man. So the Buddha made extensive use of parables and similes in all of 
his discourses belonging to both the Theravada canon and the Mahayana Sutra 
literature. The Mahayana Sutras are particularly liberal in their use of parables and 
similes. That is one of the salient features of the Mahayana Sutras. 

3.2. Discursive and Didactic 

Similarly, the Mahayana Sutras are discursive and didactic. Mahayana Sutras do not 
give reasons for their conception of the nature of the Buddha. The Mahayana Sutra 
tradition do not give reason for their declaration of the Emptiness of all factors. They 
don't give reason why the mind is the architect; why the mind is the constructor of 
the whole world or of all reality. Primarily, they don't give any specific, logical and 
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systematic reason for these doctrines. They simply state these doctrines and teach 
them. 

3.3. Sastra Literature 

The task of justifying, giving reason, explaining the doctrines with reference to 
reason and other logical facts, in a systematic way, is the task of another set of 
Mahayana literature, which is known as the Sastra literature. The texts belonging to 
the Sastra literature were composed by the Masters. They are not believed by the 
Mahayana tradition as the words of the Buddha, but as explanations given by the 
great masters of the Mahayana tradition such as Nagarjuna, Asahga, Vasubandhu 
and so forth. Of course, in the case of Asahga, the line between the words of the 
Buddha and the words of the great master is little bit blurred, because Asahga is 
believed to receive the teachings from Maitreya, the future Buddha. 

The Sastra literature are those that take up the teachings of the Mahayana Sutras 
and explain them with the help of reasoning, systematize them in a more systematic 
form. When you look at the excerpts from the Mahayana Sutra literature that I gave 
you, you may have noticed that they are not very systematic. There are lot of 
repetition, there are lot of going back to the previous argument, taking up earlier 
argument, elaborating them further, changing subject, going on to a different 
subject and so on. They are not particularly systematic. They are voluminous, they 
make extensive use of similes and parables and they do not usually bother to give 
logical reason or argument for the teachings that they present. So this you need to 
know about the Mahayana Sutras. 

3.4. Repetition and Reading Sutras 

I will just say little bit about the importance of the (reading) Sutras and once again, 
the importance of patience. Even in the Pali Suttas you have come across with lot of 
repetition. It has been pointed out that repetition is beneficial for memorization. In 
the Mahayana Sutras there is even more repetition. The Sutras tend to be even 
longer. There is lot of elaboration. Nonetheless, there is no substitute to reading the 
Mahayana Sutras or the Pali Suttas. 

/ started my study of Buddhism by reading the Pali Suttas and I stiil prefer and iike to go back 
to read the discourses of the Theravdda or the Mahayana. I like to do that. 

In general reading discourses, reading the words of the Buddha is worth than ten or 
even more lectures like this. It is worth several books written by scholars and various 
exponents of the Dharma. If you really want to get into the heart of Buddha Dharma, 
read the Pali Suttas, read the Mahayana Sutras, read the words of the Buddha. It will 
require patience. You aren't reading them all in one go. You can take your time. You 
can read a little bit every day. In general, our problem today as modern people is 
that we have come to expect everything occur instantly, everything to occur quickly. 
In the matter of religion, it does not happen that way. In the matter of realization, it 
does not happen that way. It takes patience, it takes time and quite contemplation. 
And in a way, the repetition you find in the discourses is useful, because it forces you 
to go slowly. It forces us to assimilate the teachings with a calm and tranquil mind. 
Not to hurry, not to hurry along the path, because if you hurry along the path you 
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are liable to stumble, you are liable to take a wrong turn. So the point is to go slowly 
and study carefully, sincerely and then of course you reflect and ponder on the 
teaching. In the last discourse on the Dharma and the simile of raft, you have noticed 
that there is time for pondering upon the teachings. It is not only the question of 
hearing or reading. The question is about thinking, pondering on the teachings as 
well. 
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